Figure 3. Recruiting and training costs per additional junior-enlisted
Selected Reserve manyear

Estimates of recruiting and training costs for Navy reservists can vary by as much as a
factor of 4, depending on whether or not a total-force perspective is taken in the analysis.
For complete details, refer to the text.

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL
SELECTED RESERVE MANYEARS

COST ESTIMATES USING
TOTAL'FORCE ANALYSIS

Joint active/reserve recruits

$5,500

Joint active/reserve recruits,
3-year drilling obligation

$4,300

Nonprior-service reserve recruits

to the active-duty Navy would overstate the true cost of
Selected Reserve manyears provided through this program
by as much as 60 percent. In evaluating manpower issues,
planners should begin with the premise that interactions
between the active and reserve forces are likely to prove
important, rather than with the more conventional premise
that they will not.

From a total-force perspective, neither the joint active-
reserve nor the nonprior-service, reserve program has a
clear-cut cost advantage (see the first column of data in
Figure 3). However, participants in the joint program do
have valuable hands-on experience with the active Navy
that nonprior-service reservists lack, As a result, the Navy,
in its efforts to increase junior-enlisted Selected Reserve
end strength, may wish to consider expansion of the joint
program,

Nonprior-service reservists may pose problems for the
Naval Selected Reserve that do not affect the other serv-
ices. Naval reservists generally are not available for ex-
tended sea duty, for example, and providing them with ad-
equate training platforms inland can be difficult. The data
used in this cost-benefit analysis reflect these special fac-
tors; therefore, conclusions about the advantages of one re-
serve enlistment program over another do not necessarily
apply to the other services.

But analysts could use a total-force framework similar
to that presented here to address this and a variety of other
manpower issues for each service, Officials simply need to
identify manpower goals for both the active forces and re-
serve components and to consider explicitly interactions
between reserve and active manpower flows.

Integrating the two will entail some problems. Because
reserve-force data have not been scrutinized as closely,

they may not be as reliable as those relating to the active
forces. Also, apparent inconsistencies, sometimes irrecon-
cilable, will emerge due to differences in definitions and
categories used by the active and reserve forces. Devel-
oping an operational model involves certain technical
problems as well. A total-force model is necessarily more
complex than a partial-force model because it must take
into account the impact that policy changes have on both
the reserve and active forces. Although linear
programming proved adequate for the analysis discussed in
this article, important nonlinear relationships characterize
many, if not most, manpower problems,

Eventually, as we gain greater experience with total-
force manpower models, we will be able to improve ex-
isting data bases and develop even better ones, Also, ana-
lysts will become more skilled at overcoming technical
obstacles. Nonetheless, even in the face of existing diffi-
culties, planners and policy-makers can derive more bene-
fit from an imperfect model that takes a total-force per-
spective than from a superficially more elegant model that
addresses only a portion of the total force.
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